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IN AND OUT OF SPARTA 



By Professor Joseph Wieeiam Hewitt 
Wesleyan University 



It was a raw rainy Palm Sunday morning in Tripolis, the 
metropolis of Arcadia, 2,200 feet above sea level. Five of us 
had reached the quaint old town on Saturday afternoon after a 
three hours' ride from Argos. We were a detachment of a 
larger group of twenty-five, separated from the rest of the party 
because there was no room for us in the camion or light truck 
which formed the means of transportation for as many of the 
party as it could Mncomfortably contain, on the rare occasions 
when it did not break down. Of the five, I alone knew any 
modern Greek and precisely for that reason I had been put in 
charge of the party. How little I knew I was painfully aware. 
At Nauplia that morning I had met a Greek soldier, who had 
lived some years in America, and I had confided to him, in ex- 
cellent United States, my predicament and my fears. He had 
been alarmingly appreciative and discouragingly sympathetic. 
His parting words had been "Goodbye and God help you !" They 
had an ominous sound, though I tried to believe that a more per- 
fect command of Fnglish would have eliminated the most omin- 
ous word. 

But things had gone splendidly. We had found fair bed and 
good board and had arranged for transportation to Sparta and 
accommodations there. We had eaten our lemon soup and our 
yaourt or bonnyclabber. We had sampled the monstrous oranges 
which we saw only here. They had aroused great expectations 
by their size and color and then had proceeded to disappoint us 
by their texture and taste. That Saturday evening meal was 
memorable by the fact that I received in change a two-drachma 
silver piece, the only piece of silver money I handled and one of 
two which I saw in Greece or Italy. 
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The car was to call for us about noon. However it was after 
one when the big white P. I. A. T. stopped in front of our hotel, 
an hour late, having experienced a blow-out on the trip north 
from Sparta. With the chauffeur, who spoke good English, 
there were nine of us in the car, while the assistant who collected 
fares and delivered mail and packages rode the forty-two miles 
on the running board in the rain. I had hoped that as we left 
the high ground and descended towards the coast we might leave 
the rain behind us, but the downpour increased and the rain fell 
in torrents. The road was excellent and extremely picturesque. 
It was maddening to be shut away from it by the curtains of the 
car. Now we skirt the edge of a precipice, turning at dangerous 
and seemingly impossible angles, with glimpses far down into 
deep valleys. Nothing separates these precipices from the road- 
way ; but the evident skill and care of our chauffeur reassured us 
as we crossed some lofty bridge with no semblance of a parapet 
on either side. 

Late in the afternoon we crossed the Eurotas and motored 
down the wide main street to our hotel. The town is laid out 
with great regularity, most of its blocks perfect squares, and its 
main street is over a hundred feet wide. It lies a little to the 
south of the old town, though within the space enclosed by the 
walls of Sparta in Roman times. It lies toward the western 
edge of what is for Greece a wide and fertile plain. Less than 
two miles to the west rises Mount Taygetus, a magnificently 
irregular range, still in late April capped with snow, the happy 
hunting ground of the Spartan youth in the days of Sparta's 
ancient glory. 

The town boasts about 4,500 inhabitants. It is surrounded 
with vines and mulberries and spins a good deal of silk. It lies 
forty-two miles off the railroad, but excellent auto lines connect 
it with important points to the north and south. It contains 
many trees, some of them the picturesque cypress. It has 
spacious gardens, a picturesque square, a cathedral, a unique 
museum, a technical school, and an outdoor gymnasium and 
playground that would do credit to an American city of twice 
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its size. It was a pleasure to wander through the streets, watch- 
ing sawyers at work with the peculiar two-man buck-saw, making 
friends with schoolboys who were more eager to converse in 
French than in Greek, and making purchases in the square. I 
bought a lot of walnuts but was somewhat dismayed to find that 
no bag or paper went with my purchase. I was evidently ex- 
pected to stow the nuts about my person, a feat I accomplished 
with some difficulty and considerable modification of my usual 
purity of outline. 

Sparta is not easily accessible to tourists and hotel accommoda- 
tions are somewhat primitive. Like most country hotels in 
Greece, the Hermes was entirely on the second floor. Two 
doors side by side on the street gave access to the upper regions. 
Selecting the less cluttered of the two you ascended to a little 
hallway, narrow and lofty. About half the space was occupied 
by the apartments of the proprietor, a wellfed prosperous-looking 
man who was said to be the owner of the automobile service to 
Tripolis. It fell to my lot to occupy a bed which was moved for 
me into his comfortable parlor, whose plush furniture and family 
pictures, some of them crayons, might have been duplicated in 
many a New England country home. No Greek hotel in 1921 
was without portraits of Constantine and his queen. Orders 
seem to have gone forth that they should be displayed. It was 
reasonably sure that the two pictures of each that hung in this 
parlor were recent arrivals in their present places. One pair had 
very evidently been routed out of some attic for the occasion. 
Its frame was broken and scarred. The other pair was large and 
colored, apparently cut from some colored supplement and the 
frame, while apparently new, did not harmonize with what it en- 
closed — indeed what conceivable frame would? The general 
use of such pictures we were inclined to ascribe to official man- 
date rather than to pressure of public opinion, for, except in cer- 
tain limited quarters in Athens, we found no enthusiasm for 
Constantine. On the other hand, although I questioned many, I 
seldom found any great regret for the fall of Venizelos, who was 
accused of certain arbitrary acts which had alienated the sym- 
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pathy of the masses. However, it was hard to get any frank 
expression of opinion regarding Constantine even from those who 
spoke English and were reasonably safe from being overheard 
by their compatriots. The proprietor of our restaurant had re- 
turned from America to visit his mother and had been sucked 
into the maelstrom of a war for which we heard no word of en- 
thusiasm or approval anywhere. He expected to leave for the 
front within a week and very evidently did not relish the pros- 
pect, although he would go as an officer. One of our party asked 
him point blank what people in Sparta thought of Constantine. 
His reply, noncommittal but possibly significant, was that it was 
not safe to criticise the king. 

He who travels in Greece during L,ent, especially off the track 
of tourists, must expect short commons, unless he makes previous 
arrangements. This had been done for us and we had enough 
to eat. Of course there was no meat in the markets but with 
Easter at hand many lambs were ready for the slaughter. Our 
advent deducted a week from the brief life of these innocents. 
Meal after meal it was lamb, sometimes roasted, usually stewed. 
When Easter came the market was glutted with Easter lamb. 
So the tourist eats lamb in anticipation of Easter, and then in cele- 
bration of Easter till he wonders if he does not baa in his sleep. 
Easter Sunday we spent on the train from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. en 
route from Olympia to Athens. We were in Patras at noon. In 
the main street was a large fire, and over it were roasting two 
whole lambs, each on a long spit which was slowly turned by the 
man in charge. When the meat was cooked it would be retailed 
in fragments to the thronging Easter crowds. Strange to say, 
after a week of premature Easter lamb, none of us developed any- 
thing more than a purely artistic interest in the proceeding. We 
took snapshots of the process, but no one wanted aught of the 
product. 

We had come to Sparta primarily to study antiquity, but really 
there is very little antiquity to be seen. The actual remains of 
Sparta's early greatness are few. By a trained archaeologist the 
long outline of city walls can be traced but they are the walls of 
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the degenerate Roman period. In the days of its glory it needed 
no walls but the shields of its warrior sons. Such ancient frag- 
ments as remain lie to the north of the modern town. Down by 
the river is the site of the shrine of Artemis Orthia, where the 
severe ritual scourging of the boys used to take place. In Roman 
times a theatre-like structure was built to accommodate those 
who desired to witness the spectacle of endurance which some- 
times resulted in the death of the young victim. You sit around 
the radial substructures of the seats, in the peace and solitude of 
the place and try to imagine it all — the set white face of the 
boy, determined to die rather than utter a sound of pain, the par- 
ents, proud of his bravery and endurance, but anxious lest he 
collapse beneath the torture, the crowd perhaps betting with each 
other which of the boys will stand the agony longest and stand 
forth as hero for the year. 

Resuming your way further north you glance at the fragment 
of Roman wall, if you are lucky enough to find it, at the foot of 
the bank of the millstream that parallels the river. I wanted to 
find a Hellenistic altar in the river bank and against the advice of 
the rest of the party I made a determined though necessarily ab- 
breviated search for it. It was not easy going. I tore through 
thickets of vegetation on very uncertain footing. Faced finally 
with the alternative of a rather desperately long jump across 
water to a spot that might or might not give me access to what 
I sought, or of an ignominious return to the rest of the party with 
my errand -unaccomplished, thus fulfilling their pessimistic proph- 
ecy, I chose the latter, consoling myself that the thing was only 
of Hellenistic date anyway, and that all Hellenistic dates were 
sour. 

On the way back to town we visited the ancient acropolis, a 
low, gently-sloping hill with little about it of the picturesque, 
except the ruin of the monstrous theatre, exceeded in size only 
by the theatres at Athens and Megalopolis. Little can be seen 
except the massive supporting walls at each side, but these serve 
to determine the diameter of the structure, 470 feet. Passing 
through what must have been its orchestra and ascending the 
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slope we enjoyed the famous view from the hill top, over the town 
and off to the Sierra of the Taygetus. 

It looked as if we would be late for dinner. Mindful of the 
famine in the land, we could not afford to let the rest of the party 
get too much the start of us. However, directly on our way lay 
the most impressive of all the local monuments of classical an- 
tiquity and after ten minutes rapid walking along field paths we 
reached the so-called tomb of Leonidas, situated just at the 
northern edge of the town. We know that the tomb of the hero 
of Thermopylae lay near the theatre, so this is something else, 
it would be interesting to know what. It consists of two to three 
courses of great squared stones, one of them fully eighteen feet 
in length. 

I am not over fond of museums. I would rather soak my 
spirit in the natural scenery of a site and stamp its surroundings 
upon my memory than spend the time in a museum, especially 
with a large party where everyone is in everyone else's way. In 
most of the small town museums of Greece, everything, with the 
exception of two or three things, can be studied by all but arrant 
specialists better from books or articles than in situ, where the 
light is often poor. 

But the museum at Sparta is quite exceptional. Housed in a 
handsome Ionic building in a little park one short block to the 
east of the main street, it is one of the most interesting things in 
Sparta. Its ancient grave sculptures, its magnificent collection 
of curious ritual masks, its marvelously delicate and skilful early 
carving in ivory keep the interest at a high pitch. 

For many centuries the site of present day Sparta lay unoccu- 
pied by any town. All through the middle ages the capital of 
the district lay about two miles to the west, on a hill which from 
Sparta appears to be a part of the Taygetus range, though in fact 
a gorge separates the two. The change back to the old site was 
not effected until the middle of the nineteenth century, when an 
earthquake devastated the mediaeval town. This old town, Mis- 
tra, is one of the most picturesque places in all Greece. 

To it we had determined to devote an afternoon. We were 
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to go in the camion, but a spirit of unusual enterprise had taken 
possession of me and I started on foot ahead of the party, hoping 
to get a view of the Arapissa, a ruin of a Roman bath, which lay 
a little off the road, and then board the vehicle when it overtook 
me and regale the occupants with such an overdrawn account of 
what I had seen, as one always evolves when he has been enter- 
prising enough, or foolish enough, to visit some site or object 
which the rest of the party have not deemed worth the trouble. 
However the Arapissa ruins proved so fragmentary and insignifi- 
cant that no one with a modicum of conscience could magnify 
them into an object of regret to the rest. Furthermore, I be- 
came aware that there was another and shorter road to Mistra 
than the Magoula road which I had elected to take and I began to 
suspect that no camion would overtake me. I hated to retrace 
my steps over the same ground but as I passed through Magoula 
I obtained explicit directions in German which led me along a 
charming path by the Panteleemon stream to the Mistra road, 
which I reached only a short distance from Sparta. Now sure of 
my ground, I walked rapidly for a mile and a half between 
orchards of oranges and lemons to the village of Parori, where 
I found the camion parked comfortably in the shade and its driv- 
er, a Greek from Athens, already the centre of a knot of interest- 
ed villagers. For the half mile to the ruins I hired a lad as a 
guide but dismissed him at the entrance to the old town. I im- 
mediately regretted my precipitancy for there was quite a choice 
of routes which my party might have taken. However, I had 
not been with them two weeks without learning something of their 
habits and their fondness for Greek oranges. I took up the 
orange peel trail and it was not long before I heard shouts of 
welcome from "the gang" who had become alarmed at my absence 
and had begun to fear I was lost somewhere in the wide Laconian 
plain. 

Mistra was unalloyed gold. Itself the most picturesque of 
places with its tall cypresses at intervals, it commands a view over 
the wide valley of the Eurotas. We wandered amid its seven or 
eight Byzantine churches, some in fair preservation, others large- 
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ly ruined, among its palaces, through its narrow streets and past 
the dilapidated dwellings that rise one above another on the steep 
hillside to the old castle of the Villehardouins on the summit. It 
would be hard to imagine a fairer vista than one gets from the 
Pantanassa Church, itself a gem of Byzantine architecture ( 1445) 
and containing the tomb of Theodora Tocco, wife of the last 
emperor of Byzantium. Before descending to the village we 
enjoyed a little refreshment in a house attached to the church. 
Between us and our hosts conversation lagged, for only our leader 
was proficient in the language, but we found the utmost kindli- 
ness and courtesy. It was whispered about that the well dressed 
man, who was not (as at first we had thought him) the master 
of the house, had committed homicide, perhaps accidentally, and 
found it advisable to remain continually within the precincts of 
the Pantanassa sanctuary. The ride of two and a half miles back 
to Sparta on the rear seat of the camion explained to me why 
those who had ridden in that position for hours praised that 
method of transportation with faint damns. 

We had invaded Sparta in two columns. Our exit was to be 
made also with divided forces. The camion with the less ad- 
venturous spirits was to proceed back to Tripolis, forty miles to 
the north and transfer its occupants to the train for Kalamata 
where they would arrive about nine in the evening. They would 
thus turn the north end of Taygetus and then proceed south on 
its western side to about the same latitude they had left in the 
morning. Ten of us however elected to go to Kalamata by the 
direct route over the Taygetus, through the famous Langadha. 
We were provided with seven mules or ponies and five muleteers, 
for six of us had determined to rest content with half a mule, 
riding alternate hours. 

As we met for the start a respectable fraction of the popula- 
tion, many of them children on their way to school, inspected us 
from the side lines. Sometime before eight we were off. Before 
we reached our destination we wished we had started an hour 
earlier, as we should have done. For a fair walker half a mule 
is better than a whole one. The creatures are surefooted and in 
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general reliable. A young one that is inclined to be frisky at the 
outset of the day is closely watched by the muleteer until the 
toils of the journey have damped his ambition. You sit on his 
back amid your baggage and let him work his own sweet will, 
while you abandon yourself to the half dreamy enjoyment of the 
slowly changing landscape. At the end of an hour you feel a 
little cramped. You dismount and step off briskly, your lungs full 
of mountain air and your back unencumbered by all extra clothes, 
which you have contributed to reinforce your partner's cushion. 
At the end of your hour on foot you resume your mount with 
the best of good will. At first your conscience may plead for the 
mule which seems to be getting the worst of the bargain, but if 
you give way to weak sentimentality and leave the beast free of 
all burden, you will not thereby have benefitted the creature, for, 
as like as not, the muleteer at once takes your place in the saddle. 
It was practically my first experience on horseback, but I found 
no obstacle to my peace. There were one or two untoward ex- 
periences however. One of the ladies was gently and harmlessly 
poured over her pony's head when the beast stumbled to its knees 
on the mountain trail. Even before we reached the pass we had 
a flutter of excitement. One of us, whose experience in this 
method of locomotion was fairly on a par with my own, was 
riding just behind and to one side of me. As I turned to talk 
with him he began to disappear in gradual eclipse behind the 
mule's body, till one long leg was all that I could see of him. The 
saddle-girths were too loose, the saddle had taken a list to star- 
board and he was sinking with it. The pony, alarmed at the 
physically unbalanced condition of its burden, broke into a trot, 
then into a run. The long leg went past me at high speed, point- 
ing skyward, then suddenly disappeared when its owner was 
dumped into a mass of brambles in what appeared perilous prox- 
imity to a pile of stones. Luckily no harm was done ; the victim 
was soon striding along in the column, his face perhaps a little the 
worse for bramble scratches, coolly discussing the accident, the 
most disastrous aspect of which for him seemed to be that in the 
fall his pipe had gone out. 
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Passing through Trypi, a steep and picturesque village of 
about 1,000 inhabitants we soon found ourselves in the pass prop- 
er. It is only a mountain trail, quite impassable for any wheeled 
vehicle, yet it forms the only route between Sparta and Messenia 
for some sixty miles north and south. It bears traces of con- 
siderable improvement by the hand of man and, though it is 
now quite impassable for anything on wheels, one gets the im- 
pression that in ancient times there had been something more 
like a road. It must have been through this pass that Sparta led 
its armies against Messenia. The valley narrows as it ascends. 
The path winds along the slope a few hundred feet above the 
valley floor. Now we drive ahead of us a large flock of goats, 
unable to turn or avoid us, and constantly reinforced by additions 
from the steep hillside; now our advance guards engage battle 
with two fierce-looking shepherd dogs, which retreat only when 
one of them has been fairly hit by a well aimed stone. Now we 
stop at a house, situated in the loneliest spot imaginable, its roof 
constructed of rough flat stones overlapping like slates, the whole 
crowned by a fruit tree in full and glorious blossom. From j ust 
above it the eye wandered southward to the summit of the cen- 
tral Taygetus, Mt. Hagios Elias, which attains a height of nearly 
8,000 feet. Below us the stream babbled merrily and, as it was 
just about noon, we clamored to have our lunch in this charming 
spot with abundant water at hand. But the muleteers said that 
"half an hour" further on there was a much better place with 
excellent water and an even finer view. Some of us believed them 
and, leaving the river, we zigzagged up the side of the valley, gain- 
ing wider views of the range and a grand retrospect of the valley 
up which we had come. But no water appeared and our hunger 
and we became alike clamorous. In about an hour we reached 
a spring, but the muleteers pointed out that it did not afford 
enough water for the horses. In another half hour we fairly 
mutinied and took advantage of fair water facilities. The view 
had deteriorated but we had other interests to occupy us and we 
had a very pleasant half hour's interview with the last of the 
Sparta lamb. The muleteers insisted this was not the place, but 
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we never did reach the Utopia of their dreams. The rascals knew 
we were behind our schedule and they would have preferred to 
spend the time at the wineshop of Lada, which we did not reach 
till three in the afternoon. 

Soon after we started on again we reached the summit of the 
pass at about 4,300 feet. At this point there once stood a stone 
that marked the boundary between the territories of Messenia and 
Sparta. We are at once in a new world. The rugged features 
of the landscape disappear as if by magic, the mountain trail 
becomes a comparatively easy path through upland pasture. It 
descends rapidly enough however and we soon reach the village 
of Lada. To pass down its steep stony street seemed more dan- 
gerous than to traverse any part of the Langadha. Twice my 
animal slipped, to my momentary panic. Down we continued to 
the valley floor. Tired as we were of mountain path we greeted 
with joy the prospect of a little road work along the stream. But 
no such thing. Directly before us arose a mountain as high as 
the one we had just descended and much more rugged. We left 
the stream at once and zigzagged up the side of this mountain 
by well used but exceedingly rough path. It was hard to sur- 
mise where the frequent travelers we met could be coming from. 
On this side of the mountain there was little or no cultivation; if 
they were returning from work in field or orchard, it must be on 
the other gentler slope, some distance away. We met several 
boys who, our muleteers told us, were returning to Lada from 
Kalamata where they attended school. But it was not the week- 
end and it is a four hours journey between the two places. Per- 
haps they were returning home for the end of Holy Week of 
which it was then Tuesday afternoon. We met also family 
groups, the man walking ahead unencumbered, followed by a 
donkey, copiously, if not heavily, laden with fodder or brush fuel, 
and by a woman with a load on her back about half the size of 
what the donkey was carrying. Sometimes she was spinning 
as well. Nothing in these regions surprises one more than the 
distance an armful of brush or grass will be carried. Before 
long we turned the shoulder of the ridge and beheld the sea with 
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Kalamata spread along by its side. Oh, but it looked far away ! 
Could we reach it before nightfall? We consoled ourselves with 
the likelihood that at least we would be out of the hills by that 
time and would strike some road over which we would have 
smoother going. 

At about seven we passed the village of Chanaki, about 1,600 
feet above the sea. It is a long street of stone houses, built close 
to one another. It lies on a sort of plateau, not so steep nor 
so attractive as Lada. For some time we thought it an aban- 
doned village. Not a soul appeared inside or outside the houses. 
1 he inhabitants were probably working somewhere further down 
the slope, and there was still an hour or so of light. They would 
not return till just before dark. We had far to go in that hour 
for Kalamata still looked discouragingly remote. However, we 
pressed on. Two of us were on foot in the van and the track 
was sometimes so obscure that we felt it wise to wait for con- 
sultation with the muleteers before venturing to advance. The 
road was of the worst. I was glad when my hour to ride came 
around. I could sit back in the dark and let the mule do the 
worrying. The roughness of the trail seemed actually to in- 
crease as we approached the town, which remained hidden until 
the last minute. At last there were high walls on one side of us, 
and appreciably smoother going, almost immediately a street 
light, barking dogs, a square with people crowded around a bril- 
liantly lighted church, clear water flowing in streams through a 
sort of gutter in the square, a narrow street and our hotel. It 
was nine o'clock. We had taken about thirteen hours and a half 
for our journey, of which those who had ridden all the way had 
spent nearly thirteen in the saddle. The rest of our party had 
not arrived and we were told that the train had been in some time. 
We wondered what had happened. The previous performance 
of the camion suggested a break-down of that conveyance as an 
extremely likely hypothesis. But inside of ten minutes our miss- 
ing friends arrived and the party was once more united, to sep- 
arate no more till we arrived in Athens on Easter night. 



